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[The Vyveroerg, wita the Binnenhot.} 


THE HAGUE. 


Tuovesr Amsterdam, from its size and importance, 
may be considered the commercial capital of the king- 
dom of Holland, as it is also of the province of North 
Holland, yet the Hague, from its being the residence 
of the king, of the foreign ambassadors, and the place 
of assembly of the states-general, may be considered 
the diplomatic and legislative capital, resembling re 
this respect, though in no other, Washington, the —_ 
tal of the United States of America. It was origina 
only a hunting-seat of the counts of Holland, built firs 
in 1250, and thence derives its name, in Dutch’S Gra- 
venhage, the Counts’ Lodge, from which we have 
formed the Hague, and the French La Haye. It owes 
its rise entirely to the circumstance of its having be- 
come the seat of government, which it became in the 
sixteenth century, and in the seventeenth was the 
centre of the most important diplomatic negociations 
during the reigns of George I. and Anne, but up to 
the end of the last century it only ranked as a village, 
though the largest in Europe, having a population of 
about 40,000 inhabitants. During the reign of Louis 
Bonaparte, however, it was elevated to the rank of a 
city, possesses a corporation, and returas members 
to the states-general, and has now a population of 
56,000 souls. 

The soil of Holland in general is below the level 
of the seas, and even of most of the rivers that pass 
through it. The whole country is a vast and imposing 
monument of the perseverance and energies of man. 
The water is everywhere confined by dams, formed 
with great ingenuity with clay and stones or wicker- 
work, and planted with rushes and trees, chiefly wil- 
lows; and from the mud they deposit in the course of 
time in their beds, these water-courses (they cannot be 
called streams) are now elevated above the tops of the 
houses, and the keels of ships fleat on a levél with the 
chimney-tops of the houses. The sea is said to be 
at high-water mark twenty-four feet above the lowest 
ground in the country, and in spring-tides sometimes 
as much as thirty feet. The Hague partakes of the 
general character, and though slightly elevated above 
the surrounding district, the water is even more slug- 
gish than in most parts of Holland. Though within 
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three miles of the sea, the water does not flow into it 
directly, but by means of enormous windmills is in the 
first instance pu — up from the dunes or lower 
grounds into the Vyverberg pond, whence it slowly 
makes its way into the canals, proceeding with a feeble 
stream to the borders of the Meuse above Rotterdam, 
through the canal of Delft, where it is again pumped 
up, and discharged into that river. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of its situation it 
is a splendid town; the public buildings stately, the 
streets broad and regular, well-paved with small bricks, 
traversed by canals, crossed by bridges, and lined with 
trees, and surrounded by a moat with drawbridges. 
The principal streets are the Voorhout, containing 
many fine hotels; the Prinssengracht, Kneuterdyk, 
and Noordeende. A trifling rise in the ground, here 
dignified with the name of a hill, forms the site of the 
Vyverberg (the hill of the pond), which is a square or 
place, planted with trees in formal avenues on one 
side, which is the public promenade, and the pond on 
the other, into which, as we have already stated, the 
water of the lower ponds is discharged. Tame storks 
are seen parading about the fish-market, and a resi- 
dence, something like a dog-kennel, has been built for 
them. 

The Binnenhof (inner court), which stands on one 
side of this square, is an irregular building, of various 
dates. It formed originally the inner court of the 
palace of the counts, but the Gothic hall in the centre 
is the only remaining fragment of the old building, 
and is the most ancient structure in the Hague. It 
has a pointed roof, supported by a Gothic wooden 
framework, and is a handsome apartment: in it the 
state lottery i is now drawn, or was within a few years. 
On a scaffold opposite the door the Pensionary Barne- 
veldt was beheaded in 1618, at the age of seventy-two, 
and Prince Maurice is said to have witnessed the exe- 
cution from an octagon tower overlooking the spot. 
The chambers of the states-general are situated in this 
building, and the public are admitted to the debates of 
the Second Chamber, but not to those of the First 
or Upper Chamber. The offices of several other de- 
SS of the Dutch government are also in this 

uilding 

Among the most remarkable public buildings may 
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be noticed the Maurits Huis, the old palace of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, containing a good galler7 of pic- 
tures, particularly rich in specimens of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools; in the Maurits Huis is also deposited 
the royal cabinet of curiosities, of which the Chinese 
and Japanese, the latter recently enriched by the 
splendid collections of Dr. Siebold, form a marked 
and peculiar feature, together with some historical 
relics, and which is open to the public from twelve 
till three daily; the Royal Library in the Voorhout, to 
which the public are admitted on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and which contains about a hundred 
thousand volumes, many of great curiosity, and a 
fine collection of medals; the Royal Palace in the 
Noordeende, where the king gives public audience 
every Wednesday to every one who chooses to apply; 
but which is not remarkable either for its outward ap- 
pearance or for anything it contains; and the Palace of 
the Prince of Orange, which is better, and contains 
many good pictures. There is also a theatre, a post- 
office, the latter of which is at the back of St. James’s 
Church, a corn-market, and the town-hall. Among the 
churches, that of St. James and the New Church are 
the most worthy of notice ; the Lutherans, Presbyte- 
rians, and other Dissenters have chapels, and the 
German and Lutheran Jews have each a large syna- 
gogue. The town has also an hospital for orphans, 
two hospitals for the relief of the poor, a house of 
correction for females, and many other public esta- 
blishments of a useful nature. : 

Between the Binnenhof and the Vyverberg is the 
Gevangepoort, or prison gate-house, in which Corne- 
lius de Witt was confined on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Prince of Orange in 1672, and whence the 
infuriated mob dragged him and his brother John, 
who had been induced to visit him, and most inhu- 
manly murdered them under circumstances of the 

eatest barbarity—literally tearing them to pieces. 

he house in which the elder De Witt lived, an humble 
dwelling, is within a few yards of this spot, in the 
Kneuterdyk. The town has never been distinguished 
for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits, though it 
has a foundry, porcelain-works, and several printing- 
offices, but possesses a very considerable retail trade, 
from the general opulence of a great part of its resi- 
dents. It is situated about twelve miles north-east of 
Rotterdam, and about twenty-eight south-east of Am- 
sterdam. 

The environs are adorned with many handsome 
villas and beautiful gardens. About a mile north-east 
is the palace called the House in the Wood, or more 
commonly the Bosch, though this means only the wood 
itself. The palace is not large, but is splendidly fur- 
nished in the Chinese fashion, and has a good collection 
ot pictures, and a considerable number of family por- 
traits. The Bosch or wood is nearly two miles long, a 
fine forest chiefly of oaks, allowed to grow in their 
natural luxuriance, undeformed by the formal clipping 
here so generally prevalent, and the shade they are 
thus enabled to afford, the inequalities of the ground, 
of which advantage has been taken in a less formal 
manner than usual, and the fine sheets of water dis- 
tributed about, combine to make this spot one of the 
most agreeaDle promenades to be found in the province. 

In the immediate vicinity, towards Delft, is the vil- 
lage of Ryswyk, where the famous treaty was signed, 
and the spot where it took place is now marked by an 
obelisk. North-west of the town a superb avenue of 
trees, three miles in length, leads to Scheveningen, a 
fishing-village on the sea-shore, containing about three 
thousand inhabitants, but frequented also by the citi- 
zens of the Hague for its sea-bathing. The late Queen 
of Holland built a pavilion on the shore, a little to.the 
right of the village, and the corporation of the Hague 
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have erected near it a bathing establishment uniting 
with it the accommodation of a coffee-house and an 
hotel ; it is provided with warm baths, and furnishes 
bathing-machines on the shore for those who prefer 
cold bathing, all the charges being regulated by a 
tariff. Many persons of distinction, even crowned 
heads, from all parts of the Continent, take up their 
abode here during the season, while the iridwellers of 
the Hague drive over, dine or breakfast, take a bath, 
and return. In approaching the village the sea is not 
visible till it is reached, in consequence of the sand- 
hills thrown up along the beach, and which extend 
from Dunkirk to the Texel ; these are carefully planted 
with rushes and other plants, chiefly the Arundo are- 
naria, to bind them together, till they at length are 
enabled to sustain and support some species of tree. It 
is on one of these ridges that the bath-house is built, 
which is large and convenient, but the landward view 
over the waste of sand is extremely dreary. Omnibuses 
are constantly engaged in conveying passengers to and 
from the Hague. 

Charles the Second embarked at Scheveningen for 
England at the Restoration ; and the Prince of Orange 
landed here in 1813, when the downfall of Napoleon 
restored him to hiscountry. The village formerly ex- 
tended farther than at present in the direction of the 
sea, but an inundation in 1570 swept this portion away ; 
it also suffered in the storm of 1845. Fish is here in 
great perfection, and the costume of the fish-wives is 
peculiar and remarkable, with great poked bonnets. 
The fish is conveyed to the Hague in carts drawn by 
dogs, the owner taking the place of the fish on his re- 
turn, “airing himself in a one-dog chaise,” as is plea- 
santly said by the late William Beckford in his ‘Tour 
in Holland.° 





ON THE CONNECTION OF THE AGREEABLE 
AND THE BEAUTIFUL WITH THE USEFUL. 
(From the German of Wieland.) 


In the writings of M. de Balzac, a now forgotten 
French author of the seventeenth century, more re- 
markable for his platitudes, conceits, and witticisms 
than for anything else, there is a passage in which the 
German critic and poet Wieland found much pleasure 
“ in spite of its epigrammatic turn, on account of the 
simplicity and obvious truth of the closing image in 
which the thought is clothed.” “We require,” says 
Balzac, “‘ books for recreation and delight, as well as for 
instruction and business. Those are pleasant, these 
useful, and the human mind needs both. The canonical 
Jaw and Justinian’s code are held in honour, and are 
paramount in the universities; but we do not on that 
account banish Homer and Virgil. We should culti- 
vate the olive and the vine, without eradicating the 
rose and the myrtle.” 

“‘T nevertheless,” says Wieland, “‘ find in this pas- 
sage two things on which to remark. The first is, that 
Balzac, the ant, who views the favourites of the 
Muses and their works with turned-up nose, assumes 
too much when he reckons Homer and Virgil merely 
among the pleasing authors. Wiser antiquity thought 
very differently; and Horace maintains, with good 
reason, that more practical philosophy is to be learned 
from Homer than from Crantor and Chrysippus. 

“ Tt next appears to me, that generally it shows more 
of a trafficking than a philosophical mode of thinking, 
when we place the agreeable and the useful in opposi- 
tion, and look at one, as compared with the other, with 
a sort of contempt. 

“ es that the case assumed is where the 
agreeable offends against the laws of a healthy moral 
feeling, yet even then the useful, in so far as opposed 





to the agreeable and the beautiful, is enjoyed merely 
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in common with the lowest animals; and if we love 
and prize what is useful to us in this sense, we do 
nothing more than what the ox and ass doalso. The 
worth of this usefulness depends on its being more or 
Jess necessary. So far as a thing is necessary for the 
maintenance of the human species and civil society, so 
far it is certainly something good, but not therefore 
something excellent. We therefore desire the useful 
not for itself, but only on account of the advantages we 
draw from it. The beautiful, on the contrary, we love 
from an inward superiority of our nature over the 
merely animal nature; for among all animals man 
alone is gifted with a perception of order, beauty, and 
grace. Hence it comes that he is so much the more 
perfect, so much the more a man, the more extended 
and deep-seated is his love for the beautiful, and the 
more finely and certainly he is enabled by his feelings 
to discriminate the different degrees and sorts of beauty. 
Therefore it is also that the perception of the beautiful, 
in art as well as in manners and morals, distinguishes 
the social], developed, and civilized man from the savage 
and the barbarian; indeed, all art, without exception, 
and science itself, owe their worth almost entirely to 
this love of the beautiful and the perfect implanted in 
the breast of man. They would now be immeasur- 
ably below the height to which they have ascended in 
Europe, if they had been confined within the narrow 
boundaries of the necessary and the useful, in the 
common sense of the words. 

“ This restriction was what Socrates recommended ;* 
and if he was ever wrong in any case, it was surely 
in this. Kepler and Newton would never have 
discovered the laws of the universe—the most 
beautiful system ever produced by thought from the 
human mind—if they, following his precept, had con- 
fined geometry merely to the measuring of fields, 
and astronomy to the merely necessary use of Jand and 
sea travellers and almanac-makers. 

‘Socrates exhorts the painter and the sculptor to 
unite the beautiful and the agreeable with the useful ; 
as he encourages the pantomimic dancer to ennoble the 
pleasure that his art may be capable of giving, and to 
delight the heart at the same time with the senses. 
Accorciug to the same principle, he must desire every 
labourer who occupies himself about something neces- 
sary, to unite the useful as much as possible with the 
beautiful. But to allow no value for beauty, except 
where it is useful, is a confusion of ideas. 

“Beauty and grace are undoubtedly united by 
nature itself with the useful: but they are not there- 
fore desirable because they are useful; but because, 
from the nature of man, he enjoys a pure pleasure in 
their contemplation—a pleasure precisely similar to 
that which the contemplation of virtue gives; a neces- 
sity as imperative for man as a reasonable being, as 
food, clothing, and a habitation are for him as an animal. 

“T say for him as an animal, because he has much in 
common with all or most other animals. But neither 
these animal wants nor the capability and desire to 
satisfy them make him a man. While he procures 
his food, builds himself a nest, takes to himself a mate, 
leads his young, fights with any other who would de- 
prive him of his food or take possession of his nest ; 
in all this he acts, so far as it is merely corporal, as an 
animal. Merely through the skill and manner in which, 
as a man, he performs all these animal-like acts (where 
not reduced to and retained in an animal state by 
external compulsory causes), does he distinguish and 
elevate himself above all other animals, and evince his 
human. nature. For this animal that calls itself man, 
and this only, has an inborn feeling for beauty and 


* See the Seventh Chapter of the Third Book of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia of:Socrates. 
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order, has a heart disposed to social communication, to 
compassion and sympathy, and to an infinite variety of 
pleasing and beautiful feelings ; has a strong tendency 
to imitate and create, and labours incessantly to im- 
prove whatever it has invented or formed. 

“All these peculiarities together separate him 
essentially from the other animals, render him their 
lord and master, place earth and ocean in his power, 
and lead him step by step so high through the nearly 
illimitable elevation of his capacity for art, that he is 
at length in a condition to remodel nature itself, and 
from the materials it affords him to create a new, and, 
for his peculiar purpose, a more perfectly adjusted 
world. 

“The first thing in which man displays this su- 
periority is in the refining and elevating al] the wants, 
instincts, and functions which he has in common with 
the animal. The time which this may require does 
not signify. It is sufficient that he at length succeeds; 
that he no longer depends on mere chance for his 
maintenauce, and the increased security of more abun- 
dant and better food leaves him leisure to think of 
improving the remaining requirements of his life. He 
invents one art after another; each one increases the 
security or the pleasure of his existence ; and he thus 
ascends unceasingly from the absolutely necessary to 
the convenient, from the convenient to the beautiful. 

“The natural society in which he is born, united to 
the necessity of guarding against the ill consequences 
of a wide dispersion of the human race, produces at 
length civil establishments and social modes of life. 

** But even there he has scarcely provided for what 
is absolutely necessary, for the means of inward and 
outward security, than we see him occupied in a thou- 
sand ways in adorning his new condition. Little vil- 
lages are imperceptibly transformed into great cities, 
the abodes of the arts and of commerce, and the points 
of union between the various nations of the earth. Man 
extends himself on all sides, and in every sense naviga- 
tion and trade increase his social relations and occupa- 
tions, and they multiply the wants and goods of life. 
Riches and pleasure refine every art, of which necessity 
and want were the parents. Leisure, love of fame, and 
public encouragement promote the growth of the 
sciences, which, by the light they shed upon every ob- 
ject of human life, become again rich sources of new 
advantages and enjoyments. 

“ But in the same degree that man adorns and im- 
proves his external condition, are his perceptions de- 
veloped also for moral beauty. He renounces the 
rough and inhuman customs of the savage, learns to 
abhor all violent conduct towards his fellows, and ac- 
customs himself to the rules of justice and equity. The 
various relations of the social state form and fix the 
notions of respectability and civility; and the desire of 
making himself agreeable to others, of obtaining their 
esteem, teaches him to suppress his passions, to con- 
ceal his faults, to assume his best appearance, and 
always to act in the most becoming manner. In a 
word, .his manners improve with his condition. 

“ Through all these steps he elevates himself at 
length to the highest degree of perfection of which the 
mind is capable in the present life, to an enlarged 
idea of the whole of which he is a part, to the ideal of 
the beautiful and the good, to wisdom and virtue, and 
to the adoration of the inscrutable First Cause, the uni- 
versal Father of all; to recognise and perform whose 
laws is at the same time his greatest privilege, his first 
duty, and his purest pleasure. 

«All this we may at once call the advancement of 
human nature. And now may every one answer for 
himself the question—would man have made that ad- 
vance if the inborn feeling for the beautiful and the 
becoming had remained in him inactive? Take it 
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away, and all the effects of his formative power, all 
the memorials of his greatness, all the riches of nature 
and art in the possession of which he has placed him- 
self, vanish; he sinks back into the merely animal rank 
of the stupid and insensible natives of Australia, and 
with him nature also sinks into barbarism and chaotic 
deformity. 

“ What are all the steps by which man advances 
himself by degrees towards perfection but refinements? 
refinements in his wants, modes of living, his clothing, 
dwelling, furniture? refinements of his mind and his 
heart, of his sentiments and his passions, of his Jan- 
guage, morals, customs, and pleasures ? 

“ What an advance from the first hut to a palace of 
Palladio’s! from the canoe of a Caribbean to a ship of 
the line! from the three rude idols, as the Boeotians 
in the olden time represented their protecting god- 
desses, and the Graces of Praxiteles! from a village of 
the Hottentots or wild Indians to a city like London! 
from the ornaments of a female of New Zealand to the 
splendid dress of a Sultana! from the language of a 
native of Tahiti to that of a Homer, a Virgil, a Tasso, 
a Milton, and a Voltaire! 

“ Through what innumerable degrees of refinement 
must man and his works have proceeded, before they 
had placed this almost immeasurable distance behind 
them ! 

* The love of embellishment and refinement, and the 
dissatisfaction with a lower degree as soon as a higher 
has been recognised, are the true, only, and most 
simple motives by which man has advanced to what 
we see him. Every people who have become civilized 
are a proof of this principle ; and if any such are to be 
found, who, without peculiar physical or moral hin- 
drances, continue in the same state of unimproveability, 
or betray a complete want of impulse to improvement, 
we must needs consider them rather as a sort of human 
animals than as actually men of our race and species.” 





Antelope-hunting with the .—On these occasions the 
leopard is hoodwinked as the falcons are. As soon as the hunts- 
man is near enough to the game the cap is taken off from the 
leopard, the leader strokes his hands several times over the eyes 
of the animal, and turns his head towards the antelope. Searcely 
does the leo; perceive it, when he immediately springs for- 
ward ; but, if he does not succeed in overtaking the antelope in 
two or three leaps, he desists and quietly lies down. His leader 
again takes him up into the cart and gives him some meat and 
water to strengthen him. The attempt is then renewed ; but, if 
he fails a second time, he is quite discouraged, and is unfit for 
the chace for some days. The antelope possesses such elasticity, 
that it makes leaps of thirty to forty paces, and therefore easily 
escapes from the leopard, and hence it is indispensable to get as 
near the game as possible. But, if the leopard succeed in catch- 
ing the antelope, he leaps upon its back, and clings to it with 
his paws; it falls down ; he thrusts bis fangs in the neck of his 
hapless victim and sucks the blood, and then quietly follows his 
leader.— Von Orlich’s Travels in India. 


The Ants of Brazil.—At Campinas I witnessed serious depre- 
dations from the ants ; sometimes they insinuate themselves into 
the taipa walls, and destroy the entire side of a house -by per- 
forations. Anon they commence working in the soil, and extend 
their operations beneath the foundations of houses and under- 
mine them. The people dig large pits in various places, with 
the intent of exterminating tribes of ants whose designs have 
been discovered. These insects, probably from their prevalence, 
and the irresistible character of their depredations, obtained at 
an early day the title of King of Brazil. In favour of their ad- 
ministration it should be said, that they sometimes do inestimable 
service, by cleansing a house or plantation of other species of 
vermin, ing along to the work before them, in well organized 
troops of millions. Nevertheless, their dominion and divine 
right have been disputed by means of fire and water, and nearly 
every other instrument of death ; but notwithstanding the most 
unrelenting persecutions, they still abound and prosper. Mr. 





Southey states, on the authority of Manoel Felix, that some of 
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these insects, at one time, devoured the cloths of the altar in the 
convent of S. Antonio, at Maranham, and also brought up into 
the church pieces of shrouds from the graves beneath its floor ; 
whereupon the friars uted them according to due form of 
ecclesiastical law. t the sentence was in this case we are 
unable to learn. The historian informs us, however, that, having 
been convicted in a similar suit at the Franciscan convent at 
Avignon, the ants were not only excommunicated from the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, but were sentenced by the 
friars “to the pain of removal, within three days, to a place 
assigned them in the centre of the earth.” The canonical account 
gravely adds, that the ants obeyed, and carried away all their 
young, and all their stores !—Kidder's Residence in Brazil. 





The Round Towers of Ireland.—These towers, then, are 
rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering upwards, and 
varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifty 
feet; and in external circumference, at the base, from forty to 
sixty feet, or somewhat more. They have usually a circular pro- 
jecting base, consisting of one, two, or three steps, or plinths, and 
are finished at the top by a conical roof of stone, which fre- 
quently, as there is every reason to believe, terminated with a 
cross formed with a single stone. The wall toward the base is 
never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and 
occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with the 
general proportions of the building. In the interior they are di- 
vided into stories, varying in number from four to eight, as the 
height of the tower itted, and usually about twelve feet in 
height. These stories are marked either by projecting belts of 
stone, set-ofls or ledges, or holes in the wall to receive joists, on 
which rested the floors, which were almost always of wood. In 
the uppermost of these stories ‘le wall is perforated by two, 
four, five, six, or eight apertures, but most usually four, which 
sometimes face the cardinal points, and sometimes not. The 
lowest story, or rather its place, is sometimes composed of solid 
masonry, and when not so, it has never any aperture to light it. 
In the second story the wall is usually perforated by the entrance 
doorway, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the 
ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at a 
time. The intermediate stories are each lighted by a single aper- 
ture, placed variously, and usually of very small size, though in 
several instances that directly over the doorway is of a size little 
less than that of the doorway, and would appear to be intended 
asa second entrance. In their masonic construction they pre- 
sent a considerable variety ; but the generality of them are built 
in that kind of careful masonry called sprawled rubble, in which 
small stone er by the hammer, in default of suitable stones 
at hand, are placed in every interstice of the larger stones, so 
that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the body of 
the wall ; and thus the outside of sprawled masonry, especially, 
presents an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supplementary 
splinters being carefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 
Such, also, is the style of masonry of the most ancient churches ; 
but it should be added that, in the interior of the walls of both, 
groutivg is abundantly used. In some instances, however, the 
towers present a surface of ashlar masonry,—but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular,—both externally and internally, though 
more usually on the exterior only; and, in a few instances, the 
lower portion of the towers exhibit less of regularity than the 
upper parts, In their architectural features an equal diversity 
of style is observable; and of these the doorway is the most re- 
markable. When the tower is of mbble masonry, the doorways 
seldom present any decorations, and are either quadrangular, and 
covered with a lintel of a single stone of great size, or semi- 
circular headed, either by the construction of a regular arch or 
the cutting of a single stone. There are, however, two instances 
of very richly decorated doorways in towers of this description, 
namely, those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the more regularly 
constructed towers the doorways are always arched semi- 
circularly, and are usually ornamented with architraves, or 
bands, on their external faces. The upper apertures but very 
rarely present any decorations, and are most usually of a quadran- 
gular form. are, however, sometimes semicircular-headed, 
and still oftener present the triangular or straight-sided arch. I 
should further add, that in the construction of these apertures 
very frequent examples occur of that kind of masonry, consisting 
of long and short stones alternately, now generally considered 
by antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon architecturé in Eng- 
land.— Petrie’s Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland. 
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In Armorica, that is called Bretagne, there was a 
knight who loved and did his best to serve a lady. 
Many a labour and great enterprise he performed 
before he could win her, 


For she was one the fairest under sun, 


and also of so high a kindred, that hardly durst this 
knight 
Tell her his woe, his pain, and his distress, 


But at the last, for his worthiness and his obedience, she 
took pity on him, and agreed to have him for her hus- 
band and lord. And in order to lead their lives in 
the greater bliss, he swore to her, as a knight, of his 
free will, that he would never take upon him any 
mastery over her, or be jealous of her, and that he 
would obey her, 
and follow her will in all 
As any lover to his lady shall ; 








Savé that the name of sovereignty, 

That would he have for shame of his degree. 
She thankéd him, and with full great humbléss, 
She said, “Sir, since of your gentleness 

Ye proff ‘ren me to have so large a reign, 


I would to God that never betwixt us two no guilt of 
mine may make war or strife ; 


Sir, I will be your humble trué wife— 
Have here my trath—till that mine hearte brest.”* 
Thus be they both in quiet and in rest. 


Now friends must obey each other, if they will long 
hold company. 


Love will not be constrain’d by mastery ; 
When mastery cometh, the god of Love anon 
Beateth his wings, and farewell, he is gone. 
Love is a thing, as any spirit, free. 


* Burst, 
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And in this prosperity the knight goes home with his 
wife to his own country, not far from Penmark,* where 
his dwelling was, and there lives in bliss. 

After a year or more had passed, the knight went 
to dwell for a time in England, to seek worship and 
honour in arms, for in such labours he put all his 
pleasures. And 

Dorigen his wife, 
That loveth her husband as her hearté’s life, 


weepeth and sigheth on account of his absence. 


She mourneth, waketh, waileth, fasteth, ’plaineth ; 

Desire of his presénce her so distraineth, 

That all this widé world she set at nought. 

Her friendes which that knew her heavy thought, 

Comforten her in all that e’er they may; 

They preachen her, they tell her night and day 

That causéless, she slay’th herself, alas! 

And every comfort possible in this case 

They do to her, with all their business, 

All for to make her leave her heaviness. 

By process, as ye knowen every one, 

Men may so longe graven in a stone 

Till some figdre therein imprinted be : 

So long have they comforted her, 
until she hath received the imprinting of their conso- 
Jation, and her great sorrow began to assuage. Her 
friends then prayed her 


To come and roamen in their company 
Away to drive her darke fantasy ; 

And finally she granted that request, 
For well she saw that it was for the best, 


Her castle stood by the sea, and she often walked 
with her friends on the high banks, whence she saw 
many a barge and ship 

Sailing their course where as them list to go, 
But then was that a parcel of her woe; 

For to herself full oft, “ Alas!” said she, 

“ Is there no ship, of so many as I see, 

Will bringen home my lord ?” 


Another time she would sit, and think, and cast her 
eyes downwards upon the black and grisly rocks, which 
inade her heart so tremble for fear, 

That on her feet she might her not sustene,} 
Then would she sit adown upon the green, 


and look piteously into the sea, saying with sighs, 
“Eternal God, that through thy governance leadest 
this world; ye make, as men say, nothing in vain ; 

But, Lord! these grisly fiendly rockés black, 

That seemen rather a foul confusion 

Of work, than any fair creation 

Of such a perfect wisé God, and stable, 

Why have ye wrought this work unseasonable ? 


See ye not, Lord, how it destroyeth mankind? A 
hundred thousand bodies have these rocks slain. Thou 
madest mankind like thine own image; how then 
may it be that ye make such means for its destruc- 
tion? J know well that clerks say it is all for the best, 
though I do not know the causes. But may that 
God that made the wind to blow, keep my lord in 
safety; this is my conclusion; I leave all (lisputes to 
the clerks. I would to God that all these black rocks 
were sunk into hell for his sake. 


These rockes slay mine hearte for the fear.” 


Her friends then lead her elsewhere,—by rivers, and 
weils, and other delectable places. And 


They dancen, and they play at chess and tables, 


* On the western coast of Bretagne, between Brest aiid Port 
L Orient, 


_ 


é 
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And one day, unto a garden that was near, having 
prepared all necessary provision, 
They go and play them all the longe day, 
And this was on thé sixthe morrow of May, 
Which May had painted with his softe showers, 
This garden full of leavés and of flowers, 
And craft of mannes hands so curiousiy 
Arrayéd had this garden truely, 
That never was there garden of such prise* 
But if it were the very Paradise. 


And after dinner they began to dance, and to sing 

also ; Dorigen only excepted ; 

For she ne saw him in the dance go, 

That was her husband, and her love also. 

Among others in this dance there was a squire 

fresher and jollier than the month of May itself ; 

He singeth, danceth, passing every man. 
He was one of the best-looking men alive ; also— 

Young, strong, and virtuous, and rich, and wise, 

And well-belov’d, and holden in great prise. 
He was called Aurelias. And shortly to say the truth, 
he had loved Dorigen, unknown to her, for above two 
years and more,— 

But never durst he tell her his grievance ; 

Withouten cup he drank all his penance, 
He was in despair. He durst say nothing, except 
that in songs he would somewhat betray his sorrow, in 
general complaints :— 

He said he loved, and was beloved nothing. 

* Praise, 
[To be continued,] 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


WHarTEVER pursuit is but partially known to us, we are 
apt to undervalue. The mental power necessary to the 
mastery of it and the advantages arising from its study, 
seem to us small in amount and easily attainable. And 
so with the productions of those who have made them- 
selves skilful in such pursuit; as we look upon them, 
we fancy that we could easily have done as much, if we 
had desired it, and we do not deem our ignorance a 
reason why we should not be capable of judging of what 
we see. 

Landscape.painting is one of those things that, toa 
hasty and superficial observer, seems to require less 
than the ordinary amount of ability and of study. It 
is commonly regarded as a mere matter of imitation, 
a sort of careful copying of what is seen in the fields 
or among the mountains, and all that is required is 
thought to be a little discernment in selecting the 
scene and some adroitness in representing it. Nor is 
it supposed that there can be much difficulty in judg- 
ing of what is accomplished so easily. To have looked 
upon some of the finer scenery of nature, and to have 
occasionally visited a picture gallery, is thought to be 
enough to set up for a connoisseur,—an opinion so 
generally acquiesced in, that he must be a bold man 
who would dare to question the dictum of one who has 
travelled into Italy, and can recall the names of a few 
much-talked-of painters. But there may be this expe- 
rience, and yet no real knowledge of art. For, in the 
first place, there is much more than a ready hand and 
quick eye necessary to make a true landscape-painter, 
and then something more than assurance is necessary 
to estimate his works aright. What are the requisites 
necessary, both to the painter and to the observer, 
it would require, to set forth fully, more space and a 
more prolonged investigation than we can afford, but 
we hope briefly to point out some of them, and to 





+ Sustain, 


remove some few common misapprehensions, 
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The love of landscape appears to be a thoroughly and 
genuinely English characteristic. Not only do Eng- 
Jishmen penetrate every land where beautiful scenery 
is to be found, but purchase with readiness every de- 
scription of landscape painting that is offered to them, 
and all classes gather around a truthful representation 
of almost any kind of scene when exhibited in a gal- 
lery. Yet it is quite certain to one who looks a little 
carefully at the subject, that a really good taste is at 
Jeast as rare in this as in any other branch of art. A 
tolerably sure test of the general taste may be found 
in the pictures selected by the Art-U nion prize-holders, 
who belong to all ranks, and are many of them indivi- 
duals who would probably never else have purchased a 
picture. Whoever will look at the exhibition of these 
prizes will see that a goodly share of the pictures 
selected are landscapes; and that these are for the 
most part the gaudiest and most glaring that could 
have been chosen from the several galleries. Now, by 
casting the eye over the list of thé prize-holders, it 
will be seen that many of them dwell in places where 
they must be familiar with some of the most beautiful 
scenery in our island ; familiar, if they use their eyes, 
with all the unobtrusive graces and rich harmonies of 
nature ; and yet they have selected pictures as opposed 
to the simplicity and grandeur of nature as glare and 
gaudiness can be. It is certain, therefore, that mere 
acquaintance with natural scenery, aided by a liking 
for it (which we may conceive there to be, from land- 
scape being chosen in preference to figures or still-life), 
will not suffice to guide the uninitiated. 

But these, if they be duly cherished, will go very far. 
If there be real love for natural scenery, it will require 
but careful observation and reflection to enjoy the 
faithful representation of it. That 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her,” 


is most certain. Her favours are, however, not to be 
won by a negligent regard, but by patient devoted 
attention. Merely looking at a beautiful spot, or gazing 
vacantly over the ocean, or turning a listless eye upon 
the splendour of an autumnal sunset or a moonlit sky, 
will scarcely serve the purpose. The more recondite 
beauties of nature are only unfolded to him who by an 
earnest study shows that he deserves the reward. And 
besides some acquaintance with the works of nature, 
there must be also some knowledge of the productions 
of art. It is not, however, necessary that the student 
should have examined the whole range of art, or have 
run through Europe in order to become acquainted 
with the sublimities and beauties of nature. It is not 
how much we see, but how we see, that is of import- 
ance; as Johnson said of a traveller who had visited 
many places to small profit, “Some men will learn 
more in the Hampstead stage than others in the tour 
of Europe.” Jt is much better that a few thoroughly 
good works of art should be well considered and ren- 
dered familiar, and that a few fine scenes should be 
observed under every condition of season and time, 
than that ever so many should be glanced at in a 
hurried manner. 

Many and various qualifications are necessary in the 
artist who shal] produce a really good landscape. 
There must be a fine eye for the harmonious combina- 
tions of forms, of colours, and of light and shadow, 
power of representation, and clearness of conception, 
with great manual dexterity, in order to work out his 
own ideas. But all this is not enough. These go 
little further than to make up that mechanical skill 
that is most necessary to the painter, as a means 
to the end, but must never be mistaken for the end 
itself. Manual dexterity is almost always overrated 
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because of the labour it has cost them to acquire ; and 
by the latter, because of its affording a ready and tan- 
gible subject for criticism. And hence it is that we 
read and hear so much of the technicalities of touch, 
tone, surface, and the like. And hence many a young 
artist, as well as many an old critic, seems to imagine 
that it is in this mastery over his materials, and a rigid 
adherence to the established conventionalisms, that the 
summit of artistic excellence consists. But the con- 
ventionalisms of the painting-room will no more suffice 
to produce a true work of art than those of the gallery 
will to judge of one. 

Manual dexterity has its value, and its presence in 
a picture is a proof that it is not the production of a 
bungler. The conventionalisms of art are also of value, 
and every true artist will yield due obedience to them ; 
but we must be careful to guard ourselves against con- 
founding the conventional rules by which artists have 
in any age been guided, with the great universal and 
unchangeable laws of nature. They may be true as 
far as they go, but they are only so far true; and the 
conventional usages of almost every school of art have 
become in the end the shackles of that school. 

The real excellence of a landscape, as of any other 
work of fine art, consists in the mental power displayed 
in it, and is the result of an original and zealous 
study of nature. A fine landscape is not merely an 
imitation of details, or a representation of positive 
forms, a sort of topographical copy of a particular 
spot. Poetry is the essence of each of the fine arts, 
and when there is not poetry there is not true art. 
A genuine landscape is a poetic representation of a 
scene, not a mere servile copy of it—that is the work 
of a daguerreotype, not of an artist. But this poetic 
version Is no less true than the other; there are not all 
the details, but there are all the leading and necessary 
features; there is the substantial truth, if there be 
not the literal. For poetry deals with reality: she 
embellishes, she idealizes it, but she does not distort or 
conceal it. Truth and beauty are poetry, and must not 
be separated. The true poetry of art is seen in the 
transfusion of the mind of the artist into his imitation 
of nature. And it must never be forgotten that a pic- 
ture is to be regarded as a work of art, and art is some- 
thing very different from nature. She sets before us 
not the same thing, but another. She does not repeat, 
but imitute. Her object is not to deceive, but to delight. 
The painter seeks by a careful selection and adjust- 
ment of the parts to produce a whole that shall inost 
strongly convey to the spectator’s mind the sentiment or 
character proper to the scene he has to portray; and 
this sentiment or character will depend very much for 
its development upon the mind of the artist. Differ- 
ent men, though equally sensitive to the beautiful in 
nature, will be very differently affected by the same 
scene ; and will each bring out some peculiar phase of 
it, and this agreeably to his own character of mind and 
strength of genius. For, as a fine writer has well-said, 
“It is the high test and proof of genius that a man 
render his subject interesting to others, not merely in 
a general way, but in the very same manner in which 
it interests himself.” And this implies not genius 
merely, but originality ; an imitator can never thus im- 
part his own character to his subject. py a 
For a picture to exhibit this poetic spirit, it is not 
necessary that the subject of it should be a poetic one: 
it may be found in every picture that has a definite 
purpose and effects it. The imaginative and inventive 
powers are often very little exercised upon such works 
as merely impart form and colour to what has been 
already described by the poet; while others which 
illustrate no passage of poetry, and tell no tale, yet fix 
the attention, and excite emotions of pleasure far be- 





both by artists and connoisseurs: by the former, 





yond those of a more ambitious character. 
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Nor is it that it should be a representa- 
tion of the stern sublimities of nature. A simple pas- 
toral may be as much a true work of art as the most 
splendid epic ; and there m_y be as much of the spirit 
of poetry m a wild green landscape, made up of 

“ Hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; with pastoral farms 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods,” 


as in the grandest combinations of lakes and moun- 
tains and stormy skies, or the wide waste of waters. 


(To be continued.] 





Formation of Coal-fields.—That the ancient seams of coal 
were produced for the most part by terrestrial plants of all sizes, 
not drifted, bat growing on the spot, is a theory more and more 
generally adopted in modern times, and the growth of what is 
called sponge in such a swamp and in such a climate as the 
Great Dismal, already covering so many square miles of a low 
level region bordering upon the sea, and capable of spreading 
itself indefinitely over the adjacent country, helps us greatly to 
conceive the manner in which the coal of the ancient carboni- 
ferous rocks may have been formed. The heat, perhaps, may 
not have been excessive when the coal-measures originated, but 
the entire absence of frost, with a warm and damp atmosphere, 
may have enabled tropical forms to flourish in latitudes far dis- 
taut from the line, Huge swamps in a rainy climate, standing 
above the level of the surrounding firm land, and supporting a 
dense forest, may have spread far and wide, invading the plains, 
like some European peat-mosses when they burst; and the fre- 
quent submergence of these masses of vegetable matter beneath 
seas or estuaries, as often as the land sunk down during subter- 
ranean movements, may have given rise to the deposition of strata 
of mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon the vegetable 
matter. The conversion of successive surfaces into dry land, 
where other swamps supporting trees may have formed, might 
give origin to a continued series of coal-measures of great thick- 
ness. In some kinds of coal, the vegetable texture is apparent 
throughout under the microscope ; in others, it has only partially 
disappeared ; but even in this coal the flattened trunks of trees 
of the genera Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, and others, converted 
into pure coal, are occasionally met with, and erect fossil trees 
are in the overlying strata, terminating downwards in 
seams of coal.— Lyell's Travels in America. 


Wine-making in the North of Portugal.—When once the vin- 
tage has commenced, time is invaluable. The vineyards are 
crowded with persons, some plucking the sound grapes and fill- 
ing large hampers with them, others separating the rotten or dry 
bunches, while the Gallegos are employed in carrying the baskets 
down the steep sides of the hills on their backs. The presses are 
stone tanks, raised high from the floor, about two or three feet 
deep, and from twenty to thirty square. A boy stands in the 
centre, and rakes the as they are thrown in, so as to form 
an even surface. When fall, twenty or thirty men with bare feet 
and legs jump in, and to the sound of guitars, pipes, fiddles, 
drums, and of their own voices, continue dancing, or rather tread- 
‘ng, for forty or fifty hours, with six hours intervening between 
every eighteen, till the juice is completely expressed, and the 
skins fectly bruised, so as to extract every particle of colour. 
It is necessary to leave in the stalks, in order to impart 
that astringent quality so much admired in port wine, as well as 
to aid fermentation. After the men are withdrawn, the juice, the 
husks, the stalks, are allowed to ferment together from two to six 
days; the husks and stalks then rise to the and form a com- 
plete cake. By this means, the colour is still furfber extracted 
from the skins. It is a very critical time, much depending on 
the judgment and practice of the superintendant as to the right 


moment to draw off the liquor ; for so active is the fermentation, 
that it may be, if allowed to remain too long in the press, com- 
pletely spoiled. Nothing but long experience can enable a per- 
son to judge on this point, and many young merchants who have 
attem to do so, have had cause to repent their interference 
with the farmer’s business. The taste of the wine before drawn 
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off into the tonels is sweet, nauseous, and sickening ; and it is of 
a dark muddy colour ; so that one can with difficulty believe it 
can ever become the bright, sparkling, and astringent fluid it ap- 

in the course of two or three years. The tonels, or vats 
into which the wine is drawn, are in a building on a lower spot 
than the one which contains the press, a channel leading from it 
to them. They contain frequently thirty pipes each. The period 
when the wine is thus drawn off is the time when the rich and 
generous qualities of the grapes are to be retained, or lost never 
to be restored. From the rich nature of the Douro grape, the fer- 
mentation once begun will uot stop of its own accord (even 
when the wine is drawn off from the husks and stalks), till it has 
caused it to become a bitter liquid, almost if not entirely un- 
drinkable and useless, and finally vinegar. To retain, therefore, 
those much prized qualities, it is absolutely necessary to add 
brandy at the very critical moment so difficult to decide, before 
that stage which produces the bitterness commences. Brandy 
always has been and always must be added to the richer and 
finer wines, or from their very nature they overwork themselves, 
and, exhausting their own strength, are destroyed. The grapes 
from which the rich luscious port wine is produced become, 
when hung up in the sun to dry, complete masses of sugar. 
This excessively saccharine matter, possessed only by these 
grapes growing in the positions most exposed to the sun’s rays, 
gives that rich and fruity flavour of which the best port alone can 
boast. With the poorer and more watery grapes, the fermenta- 
tion, not being so violent, will work itself out; and the little sac- 
charine matter they contain completely disappearing, a dry light 
wine is the produce, which, though requiring brandy, requires 
less to preserve its good qualities, for the very reason that there 
are fewer good qualities to preserve. Such is the case with re- 
gard to the wines of Bordeaux. I do not mean to say that they 
do not possess good qualities, but that, being of a lighter nature 
than the best port, from the cooler climate or nature of the soil 
in which they are produced, the fermentation is not so violent nor 
do they exhaust themselves from their own strength. No brandy 
is therefore requisite, and that delicious liquor claret is the pro- 
duce; a successful imitation of which it has been vainly at- 
tempted to produce in Portugal.—Zusitanian Sketches, §c. by 
W. H. Kingston. 


Singular Propensity of a Cat.—The following curious anec- 
dote has been forwarded to us by a correspondent, a gardener in 
Bedfordshire, to whom we have been before indebted for com- 
munications on natural history, derived, like the present, from 
his own observation :—* Through my garden runs a small stream 
of water, the sides of which, sloping four yards above the level 
of the river, are of grass, and kept neat by frequent mowing. 
This is a favourite spot for the slow-worm. In the month of 
May, 1843, our bailiff called my attention to my old cat, that 
was eating one of those worms. Frequently seeing her there, 
and knowing there were many of those reptiles on that spot, I 
have watched her actions. As soon as the sun has sufficient 
power to bring the slow-worm out, the old cat is there, ready to 
pounce upon it, not trusting to her claws alone, as if she had 
caught a mouse, but throwing her whole body upon it, and then 
begins to devour it. I have seen her eat four in one day; in 
the whole as many as forty or fifty: and no doubt a great many 
more that I have not seen. The first year she ate the head as 
well as the body. I know not whether there is any poison in 
the head, bat the old cat was very ill for some time after. She 
became nothing but skin and bones ; her eyes were covered with 
a white substance as if she was going blind, similar to what I 
have observed in cats when they have eaten poison. After the 
first year she left off eating the heads, and no ill effect is now 
produced, She appears to be very fond of this food, for it is 
wonderful to see what care and patience she takes to examine 
every foot of the bank where it is likely to be found. I do not 
think she can smell the reptile, but will begin at one part by 
looking over a certain portion of grass; if unsuccessful, she 
moves a little further, and thus through the whole length of 
the garden. By her perseverance I believe she has destroyed 
most of those unwelcome tevants. J call them unwelcome, 
though I know they are useful for the many insects they destroy, 
because they are not pleasant companions on a frequented spot 


of a garden.” 
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